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date, recruited wholly by enthusiasm and conviction and
scarcely at all by open or veiled compulsion. "On the
Somme, in 1916," writes John Brophy," this first national army
was so desperately, stupidly and callously misused that it was
broken at its first encounter with the enemy. After the
Somme, Kitchener's Army ceased to exist and the British
Expeditionary Force was made up of battalions and batteries
in which professional soldiers, territorials, volunteers, middle-
aged conscripts and boys called to serve on their eighteenth
birthday were all mixed and the traditions of units were
forgotten." The next year, under the same generals, a similar
senseless massacre was carried on for months round Passchen-
daele. By the end of the war over nine hundred thousand were
dead and over two million wounded.
War enthusiasm waned, after such grotesque follies, even in
the army; indeed, war hysteria and savagery were the marks
of civilians and of those who had not yet gone out. But though
many of the troops longed for the war to end, despised the
politicians who would "never sheathe the sword," and even
took part in a serious mutiny at Etaples, they had little or no
sympathy with the pacifists at home. The papers they read
were John Bull, the Daily Mail, and similar journals; they
generally accepted these papers3 pictures of South Wales
miners and Clyde engineers as well-fed slackers skulking in safe
jobs. There was an almost complete lack of understanding
between the workers in uniform and those out of it.
More and more drastic powers were used as the war went
on to deal with civilian disaffected persons. Under the Defence
of the Realm Act Orders in Council could be issued forbidding
almost any activity that the Government considered harmful;
new crimes could be created over-night. In addition to
"Dora," the Military Service Acts were used, not only in the
war industries, to break or prevent strikes; tramway-men,
printers, farm labourers and jute-workers within six months of
March 1916 found strikes either prevented or broken by a
threat of calling up the discontented workers. The Acts were
administered by a network of local and appeal tribunals (and
one Central Tribunal) which had power to award exemption
from service on the ground of conscience, of personal hardship,